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American Combat 
Strength Rising 


Outbreak of Fighting in Korea 
Touched Off Defense Drive 


Just Two Years Ago 


HEN communist forces invaded 
South Korea, two years ago this 
week, America’s reaction was twofold. 
In the first place, we—together with 
other members of the United Nations 
sent armed forces to help push back 


the North Korean aggressors. Second, 


we took steps to meet the growing 
danger of an all-out world war. The 
communists’ Korean invasion fur- 


nished proof of something which anti- 
Soviet nations had long suspected 

that bent 
quest, will attack wherever there is a 


Moscow’s forces, on con- 
sign of weakness. 

Our nation began a mobilization pro- 
gram that was designed not only to 
meet the challenge in Korea, but also 
to prepare us—and help our allies pre- 
for any attack which the Mos- 
cow-dominated countries might launch. 


pare 


We had to bring increased numbers of 
men and women into our armed forces, 
boost our output of weapons, including 
atomic ones, and expand our defense 
industries. 

When the Korean war began, there 
were fewer than 14 million Americans 
in uniform. At present there are about 
315 million. To bring about such an 
increase, it has been necessary for the 
government to draft large numbers of 
young men. 

President Truman, in his 
recent speeches, gave some additional 
figures on the mobilization build-up. 
Two years ago, he said, our Air Force 
had fewer than 9,000 planes in active 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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WHAT WILL HE COME UP WITH)? The other republics wonder if Per6én can find a solution to his nation’s problems. 


AMERICAN E OHNSON 


Argentina Faces Bad Times 


Peron's Insistence on Favoring Industry at Expense of Agriculture 


Is Major Reason for Economic Crisis in Big South American Country 


ARLIER this month Juan Peron 

took the oath of office to succeed 
himself as President of Argentina. 
Veteran diplomats who attended the 
ceremony in Buenos Aires could not 
help contrasting it with Peron’s first 
inauguration. 

Six years ago Argentina 
special delegations from other coun- 
tries and paid the expenses of the for- 
eign visitors. Elaborate social affairs 
were held. Grandstands were thrown 
up along the route of the inauguration- 
day parade. Money was poured out 
lavishly to make the ceremony a mem- 


invited 


orable one. 
This year austerity was the keynote. 
No went out to 


invitations foreign 


dignitaries. There was little celebrat- 
ing. In the military parade following 
the foot and 
cavalrymen were the main attractions. 


inauguration, soldiers 
Motorized units, compelled to save gas- 
oline, did not participate. 

The simplicity of Per6n’s second in- 
auguration was a reflection of grave 
economic ills which are troubling Ar- 
gentina. The treasury is nearly empty. 
Inflation is pushing prices to unprece- 
dented heights. 

In a land famous for its great herds 
of beef cattle and for its overflowing 
granaries, meatless days are being ob- 
served in homes and restaurants, and 
wheat is in short supply. In her deal- 
ings with other nations, Argentina 





RAVELERS in 

uncivilized lands, 
it is said, are often 
surprised at the in- 
difference of the na- 
tives to the most 
complicated prod- 
ucts of modern inventive genius. A 
savage may be greatly impressed by 
some simple gewgaw, and may pay no 
attention to a radio or an automobile. 
A scientist may stand in awe before an 
intricate mechanism that the child of 
nature casts aside without a thought. 
But that is, after all, not so strange. 
The scientist sees the significance of the 
thing; the savage does not. 

Similarly, an engineer spends hours 
admiring a huge dynamo which most of 
us pass by with an uncomprehending 
glance. One individual picks up a news- 
paper, lazily turns the page and lays it 
down, untouched, uninterested. Another 
reads the same page and feels a stir of 
interest, a pulsing of energy, a flash of 





Walter E. Myer 





By Walter E. Myer 


enthusiasm, because he has learned the 
significance of the subjects discussed; 
he is able to fit the day’s developments 
into the mosaic of history. 

As we acquire true education we learn 
the significance of more and more of 
the incidents which make up our days. 
But an imagination fit to dispel the 
tedium of life is not a free gift of na- 
ture. It is a composite of qualities 
which most of us may acquire. The 
first step is to broaden the experience. 
The greater the number of people one 
meets, the more one reads, the more one 
studies history, economics, government, 
literature, science, the more he will see 
in the objects, the people, and the events 
which come into view. 

We frequently complain of the dull- 
ness of our surroundings, and at times 
they may, indeed, be drab and dispirit- 
ing. But only rarely is one placed in 
an environment wholly devoid of in- 
terest. In our usual daily rounds we 
come upon enough beauty to inspire an 


artist; we observe enough of the dra- 
matic to set fire to the tongue of the 
orator or to stir the heart of a poet. If 
we are unmoved it is because we lack 
the qualities of mind or soul which ani- 
mate the orator or the poet or the artist. 

Education, then, is a cumulative proc- 
ess. It is hard to get a start, for at 
first we are traveling in an unknown 
land. A study recently undertaken may 
be unpleasant, but as detail after detail 
is mastered, new ideas are seen to fit 
into the old pattern and interest de- 
velops. The more we enjoy of things 
intellectual, the more developed our 
taste for them becomes. The more com- 
plete our education, the greater is our 
capacity for enjoyment. We study the 
arts and sciences in order that, having 
much, we may acquire even more of 
those joys and satisfactions which are 
fruits of the cultured life. With each 
addition to our store of knowledge, we 
increase our capacity to extract pleasure 
from living and learning. 





finds herself going deeper and deeper 
into debt. 


Why, within six short years, have 
hard times fallen upon the once- 
wealthy country of Argentina? The 


answer lies, for the most part, in the 
policies of Juan Peron, the one-time 
army colonel who is now embarking 
on His second term as president. 
gained power 
through one of the military uprisings 
so common in many South American 
countries. He belonged to an army 
group which seized power in 1943. At 
first he was not the top man, but he 
shrewdly took over control of the La- 
bor Office and, picturing himself as 
the “friend of the working man,” built 
up his prestige. 

In 1945 Peron’s careful scheming 
paid off. His army rivals expelled 
him from the government, but the 
workers whose cause he had cultivated 
rose up and compelled his return to 
power. Their backing was 


Peron originally 


instru- 
mental in electing Per6én to the presi- 
dency the following year. 

During his first term, Peron tight- 
ened his grip on the country. He did 
so chiefly by conferring favors on two 
the workers and the army 
and by clamping restrictions on the 
industrialists, landowners, and middle 


groups 


classes. 

It cannot be denied that most work- 
ers were poorly rewarded before Pe- 
ron came along. Many of the former 
members of Argentina’s ruling class- 
now in exile in Uruguay or in Europe 

admit as much. They agree that 
their neglect of the masses made con- 
ditions ripe for the rise of Perén. 

But the former army colonel showed 
little moderation in bringing about 
reforms. He ordered big pay in- 
creases, and holidays and vacations 
with pay. Frequent bonuses became 
the order of the day, and every worker 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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BEEF PRODUCTION has dropped, and the Argentines are worried. 


Argentina's Economie 


Was guaranteed an extra month’s sal- 
ary at the end of each vear. 

Many 
desirable, but they put a heavy finan- 
cial burden on the government and of- 
ten unduly penalized other groups in 


of these projects were highly 


the population. Peron took over close 
control of the economy and began jug- 
gling funds to keep Argentina on an 
even keel. For a while, he met with 
Exports of beef and 
wheat brought the country a tremen- 


some Success. 


dous income. 

At the same time, Peron paid special 
attention to the army. 
new, modern equipment, and some 
army officials received political favors. 
Peron thus insured himself of mili- 
tary backing if it were needed. 


It was given 


In consolidating his hold on Argen- 
tina, Peron received much assistance 
from his wife, Eva. Working through 
women’s groups and charitable organi- 
zations, she helped organize support 

She is thought to 
have had great influence, behind the 


for her husband. 


scenes, in affairs of state. Her in- 
tluence has lessened in recent months 
as serious illness forced her to curtail 


her activities. 


“Third Position” 


Peron claims that his government is 
neither capitalistic nor communistic, 
but occupies a “third position.” To 
many American observers, the “third 
position” is 


nothing more than a 


thinly disguised dictatorship with 
many striking resemblances to Italian 
The lat- 
ter may be more than coincidence. Just 


before World War II, 


for several vears as a military attaché 


fascism of Mussolini's day. 
Peron served 


in Rome. 

As in prewat Italy, there is little 
free speech or free enterprise in Ar- 
The government closely con- 


Criticism 


yentina. 
trols the press and radio. 
of the Peron regime is never seen in 
newspapers or heard over the air. The 
vovernment has seized a number of 


(Concluded from page 1) 


newspapers which have dared to be 
critical. 

Opposition political parties exist but 
are closely controlled. They have little 
chance of putting their views before 
the people. Hoodlums are likely to 
break up their meetings, and radio 
stations—licensed by the government 

do not dare to give them time on 
the air. 

It is hard to say whether or not 
the elections which Peron has twice 
won have been “rigged.’”’ He undoubt- 
edly has a large following among the 
groups he has favored, and they may 
well constitute a majority of the Ar- 
gentine people. However, since the 
army runs the elections, there is never 
any doubt that Peron will be the win- 
ner whenever he seeks office. 

Peron’s suppression of basic free- 
doms has, needless to say, made him 
quite a few bitter enemies, but his 
attempt to change the economic pat- 
tern of Argentina is probably a more 
direct reason for the country’s present 
difficulties. 

For years the big South American 
nation had been an agricultural coun- 
try. Its prosperity depended mainly 
on its wheat and its beef cattle. It 
sold meat and grain to other countries 
and received manufactured products in 
return, 

A few years ago Peron decided that 
Argentina should no longer be depend- 
ent on other countries for manufac- 
tured items. He embarked on a big 
program of industrialization. 

Industry was given a favored posi- 
tion in the nation’s economy, and ag- 
riculture was relegated to a minor role. 
For one thing, Peron required that 
farmers sell their grain to a govern- 
ment trade group at a low price. The 
government then sold the grain on 
the world market for a price three 
times as big as it had paid. The profit 
Was used in building up Argentina’s 
industries. 

Naturally the farmers resented the 


LEOPOLD FIEDLER FROM BLACK STAR 


Meat is one of the mainstays of their economy. 


Troubles 


situation. Many of them could not 
make ends meet. Farm workers 
drifted to the cities. As a _ result, 
many farmers cut down their grain 
plantings. Whereas 19 million acres 
were once in grain, today only 12 mil- 
lion are planted. 
droughts in the past two years have 
further cut down the yield. As a 
result, Argentina—normally a_ big 
wheat exporter—will probably not 
have enough wheat for her own people 
during the coming year. 

Cattlemen have suffered, too. Gov- 
ernment restrictions and the droughts 
have lowered the number of cattle on 
the pampas. In a country where per 
capita consumption of meat was once 
the highest in the world, two meatless 
days a week are being cbserved in 
restaurants. Many families have meat 
only at rare intervals. 


Moreover, severe 


In recent months Peron has taken a 
number of drastic steps to strengthen 
the Argentine economy. He has insti- 
tuted an austerity program, and has 
tried to increase factory production. 

At the same time, he has applied 
further controls. In an effort to stop 
the inflationary spiral, he has frozen 
prices on food, clothing, furniture, and 
various other goods. Wages have been 
increased in certain fields. What Perén 
is trying to do is to get prices and 
Wages into an adjustment that will 
keep all major groups reasonably well 
satisfied. Needless to say, this is an 
Herculean task, even for a regime 
which has practically dictatorial power. 


Foreign Trade 


The Argentine president is taking 
a more conciliatory attitude on foreign 
trade than formerly. For a long time 
he refused to cut prices of Argentine 
products for sale ebroad, but took the 
attitude that other nations would pay 
Argentina’s asking price or there 
would be no trade. A number of 
nations refused to vield to Argentina’s 
demands, and now Peron is changing 
He has, for example, cut 
the price of Argentine hides almost in 
half in an attempt to secure badly 
needed dollars for his treasury. 


his position. 


Steps are being taken to help the 
farmers, and they have been promised 
machinery. Observers feel, though, 
that it may take a long time to undo 
the harm which has been done to agri- 
culture in recent years. 

Peron blames the droughts for most 
of Argentina’s troubles, but he also 
harangues against ‘Wall Street and 
American imperialists.” Anti-Ameri- 
can feeling comes out frequently in 
the government-controlled newspapers. 
So long as Peron can use the U.S. as 
a scapegoat, he no doubt feels that he 
himself can escape blame for his na- 
tion’s troubles. 

It is with mixed feelings that U.S. 
observers are watching the attempts 
of Peron to extricate himself from the 
sorry situation that now exists in Ar- 
gentina. We would prefer, of course, 
to have a more democratic government 
there. However, the group which tried 
unsuccessfully to stage an uprising 
against Peron some months ago was 
much more anti-American than the 
present government. We can only 
hope that the Argentines will soon 
come to realize what they can gain by 
friendship with the U. S. 











UNITED PRE 


DICTATOR JUAN PERON and his pretty wife, Eva, control Argentina. Many 
of the nation’s problems stem from the policies of the Perén government. 
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Weekly Di 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“Oil Is Hard to Find,” condensed 
by D. F. Schrader for Science Digest. 


Vast amounts of research and study 
have been devoted to methods of find- 
ing oil, but surprisingly little has been 
accomplished. A good guess is still 
the driller’s best friend. 

No petroleum expert can be sure 
that there is oil in any one place until 
he has drilled there. Hitting more 
than one producing well in five tries is 
better than average. 

One of the major handicaps of the 
petroleum geologist is that he doesn’t 
know how or why oil was formed in 
the first place. It may have come from 
organic matter as coal did. The de- 
tails of the process, however, remain 
a mystery. 

Oil generally collects in a bed of 
loose sand between layers of rock. If 
there is some sort of trap in this 
stratum—a dome or upward bulge- 
the oil migrates to the top and collects 
there. 

Many methods, ranging from divin- 
ing rods to  thousand-dollar-a-day 
seismograph crews, are available for 
finding the underground oil reservoirs. 
Some are based on the principles of 
gravity, others on the reflection of 
sound waves. 

If anyone could find a method to im- 
prove the 20 per cent efficiency of 








SEARCH FOR OIL. A magnetic de- 
vice suspended from a plane, helps oil 
men locate possible sites for new wells. 


present exploration millions of dollars 
would be his. Many people have come 
forth with suggestions, but the prob- 
lem is still unsolved. 


“Toward European Unity,” by Sid- 
ney B. Fay, Current History. 

During the past five years more 
progress toward a united Europe has 
been made than was made during the 
15 preceding centuries. 

The Roman Empire, Charlemagne, 
the medieval church, Napoleon, the so- 
called Concert of Europe established 
at the Congress of Vienna—each of 
these brought unity to the continent, 
but only temporarily. Today many 
Europeans look to eventual union, 
though they believe it best to ‘make 
haste slowly.” 

There are two ways of attempting 
to unify the continent. One is to start 
with a complete federal structure. The 
second is to begin modestly with in- 
ternational agreement on a few prac- 
tical matters, economic rather than 
political. If these work satisfactorily, 
they will accustom people to the idea 
of cooperation, and may finally lead to 
the establishing of a federal parlia- 
ment on the continent. 


sest of Fact 
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CONTINENTAL UNITY may come as a result of efforts at cooperation, such as 
the European Defense Community, in which six nations are to be allied militarily. 


The first plan might be likened to 
trying to build a completed roof before 
the cellar and firm walls have been 
constructed. The second is like start- 
ing with the cellar and building the 
structure soundly, step by step. 

Even before World War II, work on 
the cellar had made good progress. 
Some 50 organizations had 
formed for international or regional 
cooperation in limited fields. Since the 
war, progress has been a good deal 
more rapid. The Council of Europe 
is the most ambitious of the projects. 
With its Committee of Ministers and 
its Consultative Assembly that meet 
four times a year, the Council has not, 
however, fulfilled the hope that it 
might grow into a real Parliament of 
Europe. It does provide a debating 
forum, and it can help to break down 
the nationalism that often prevents 
cooperation among the countries. 

European community spirit has been 
greatly developed as a result of the 
Marshall Plan. The Schuman Plan, 
too, designed to create a single great 
coal and steel market or free trade 
area of 150 million people, may pre- 
pare the way for a wider organization 
There is al- 
ready talk of creating a similar united 
control agriculture, electric 
power, and transportation. The Euro- 
Defense Community is a_ step 


been 


of its member nations. 
over 


pean 
toward cooperation in the military 
field. 

It is to be hoped that the coal and 
steel and the defense projects will go 
If they do, 
Europe will definitely be moving to- 
ward political unity. 


into successful operation. 


“For Free Enterprise,’ Editorial, 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

“Not only does management need 
labor, but American labor knows that 
it needs management,” a labor leader 
has said. “It is to the advantage of 
labor to see that our system of free 
enterprise 
smoothly and that management gets 
the help it needs to maintain the 
capitalistic system.” 

There is much more cooperation be- 
tween management and labor in the 
United States than is commonly 


continues to operate 


realized. Despite exceptions, such as 
the steel difficulties, this teamwork is 
growing. 

Labor unions had to fight off the 
efforts of socialists to commit Ameri- 
can labor to government ownership 
and operation of industry, but the 
leaders came out of that struggle with 
a better understanding of what pro- 
duces the high living standards in the 
United States. The great majority of 
American workers now know why and 
where they got their gains. They 
want to take no risks with socialism 
or communism. They emphatically 
favor free enterprise. 


“Why We Are Doing So Badly in 
the Ideological War,’ by George 
Gallup, Vital Speeches. 


Russia’s conquest in Asia, her grow- 
ing strength in the Middle East, and 
her strong minority position in other 
parts of the world have come about 
not by force of arms, but by force of 

This is a type of war- 
which our ignorance is 


propaganda. 
fare about 
staggering. 

To say this is not to belittle the 
persons ca@mcerned with the Vuice of 


and Opinion 


America. It is only to point out that 
we have not yet begun to appreciate 
the strength of the forces we are fight- 
ing or to map a campaign large enough 
to bring success to our side. 

A Department of Ideological War- 
fare should be established as an inde- 
pendent part of the federal govern- 
ment. The department's strategy 
should be based upon a keen under- 
standing of people and of human be- 
havior, which can be summarized 
under seven points. 

Since the dawn of history, man has 
sought a better way of life. The com- 
munists recognize this and the mere 
promise of a better life has brought 
millions to their fold. It is all-impor- 
tant that we point out that the promise 
is entirely false and show what our 
way of life could do for down-trodden 
people. 

Unconsciously we have a habit of 
peopling the world with persons like 
ourselves. We must put forth a special 
effort to learn to talk with people who 
are hungry and illiterate. 

Third, we must concentrate on sell- 
Too often 
we say-one thing today, another to- 


ing our ideas one at a time 
morrow. The result is a blur. 

Fourth, we must recognize the dif- 
ferences between peoples, but we must 
associate ourselves with the goals that 
are common to all—the desire for 
peace, the right to one’s own country, 
and so on. 

Fifth, repetition is at the heart of 
selling ideas. Russia has sold the idea 
that we are warmongers and the com- 
munists are for peace by repeating 
the statement over and over again. We 
think only the gullible are fooled by 
these tactics, but such is not the case. 

Sixth, propaganda, contrary to the 
view of many, can and should be based 
on the truth. 
less repetition, but the truth can be 
sold more easily. 


A lie can be sold by end- 


Seventh, in dealing with illiterate 
people, we must obviously use the word 
of mouth approach. This 
agents, advocates, friends in 
country. 


means 
every 


A conservative guess is that Russia 
is 15 to 20 years ahead of us in knowl- 
edge of propagar.da and in skill in 
using it. We are 10 to 20 vears ahead 
of her, perhaps, in having tools for 
developing a program for ideological 
warfare, but we must start using them 
immediately. 








THE WAR OF IDEAS. Is our propaganda effective in the world? Seme 
cans feel that foreign nations are more successful in making themselves heard. 
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The Story of the Week 


Black-out for Reds? 


How should a 
ips which 


democratic nation 
would destroy its 


This is the big question 


treat grot 
freedom? 
western nations face in dealing 
with communists within their borders. 

Especially is this a problem in 
France communist candidates 


W hich 


where 
in recent elections polled one-fourth of 
the votes. Because they are strong, 
French communists have caused much 
trouble in the past by inciting their 
followers to riot. Moreover, control of 
unions has enabled 
French Reds to call crippling strikes. 
The mos 
to make trouble occurred when General 
Matthew 


some big labor 


t recent communist attempt 


Ridgway arrived in Paris to 
take over his new NATO command. 
This time, French Premier 
Antoine Pinay decided that he had put 
up with enough from the Reds. Their 
leader, was arrested, 
and police nipped several demonstra- 
tions in the bud. A crack-down on 
local communist 
in several places 


however, 


Jacques Duclos, 


party headquarters 
followed. 

But how far will Pinay go in his 
efforts to squelch the Red_ trouble- 
makers? Will he do what other 
nations have done and try to outlaw 
the communists as a party? And if 


he does, will it do any good? 


Actually, there seems to be no pat 
answer to the problem of handling 
communists in a democracy. Some 


free nations have outlawed the party, 
and some haven’t. The results vary. 
Both the United States and Canada 
permit the party to function under 
heavy restrictions—but neither nation 
has the trouble which France has, 
where the party is also restricted but 
legal. In Guatemala the party is 
illegal, but the Reds are very active. 
Both Britain and Italy 
restrictions on communist 
While the 
strong in Italy. 


have few 

activity. 
Reds are weak in Britain, 
they are 

Many believe that strong repressive 
measures against communists are 
necessary to safeguard a nation’s free- 
dom. Others, however, argue that the 
Reds are weak in countries where the 
governments have had success in help- 


ing the people to whom communism 
has the greatest appeal. 
Catalonia 

Spain’s northeastern corner, Cata- 


lonia, is in the news again. It has 
indications that its old 
ndependence still lives. 


given new 
spirit of 





BARCELONA is the principal city of Catalonia. 
“separatist” 


has taken new steps to combat 
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COMMUNIST INFLUENCE is felt nearly everywhere. 


Throughout history, Catalonia has 
annoyed Spanish rulers by showing its 
Even Fran- 
cisco Franco, the present dictator, has 


desire for independence. 


been unable to stamp out that desire. 
Lately the Franco government has 
taken new steps to repress manifesta- 
tions of the Catalonian spirit of inde- 
pendence. Franco has forbidden the 
flying of the region’s flag and for- 
bidden newspapers even to use the 
name “Catalonia.” 
Recently, the Madrid 
suppressed a religious magazine pub- 
lished in Catalonia. The magazine 
vas edited by a Roman Catholic priest, 
and its material was chiefly of a re- 
Spanish censors 


government 


ligious nature, but 
thought that some of its articles tended 
to encourage Catalonian nationalism. 
Another magazine of the region was 
suppressed at the same time for a 
similar reason. 

Catalonia has always had 
individuality. Its thriving industries 
make it more prosperous than most of 
Spain. A rugged section, rich in min- 
erals, it has fertile valleys and coast 
lands. Its old capital, 
Spain’s second largest city, her leading 
manufacturing center, and her princi- 
Catalonians have 

Catalan, but its 


strong 


Barcelona, is 


pal seaport. The 
their own language, 


use has been banned by Franco. 


w — wor 
The Franco government 
among Catalonians. 


sentiment 





The people of Catalonia cannot for- 
get that they have been independent 
or semi-independent during much of 
their long history. They don’t like 
taking orders from Madrid. 


OK for Foreign Aid 


Although President Truman was 
displeased by Congress’ action on the 
foreign aid bill, he signed it. The 
President had asked Congress to ap- 
prove the spending of $7.9 billion to 
help our allies throughout the world. 
Congress approved only $6.5. billion. 

Of this amount, which will be 
handied through the Mutual Security 
Program, European nations 
will receive the largest share: $3.5 
billion for military aid and $1.3 bil- 
lion for economic aid. The remaining 
$1.7 billion will go to countries in the 
Near East, Africa, Asia, and the 
Americas. A small fraction will help 
support the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and other international projects. 

Although Congress has authorized 
the spending of these amounts, the 
money is not yet actually provided. 
To provide the funds, our lawmakers 
must pass an appropriating bill. 


western 


Indians Lose Homes 


Many of the Indians on North Da- 
kota’s Fort Berthold Reservation are 
looking for new homes. They must 
leave their old ones because engineers 
are getting ready to close the gates 
of the big Garrison Dam. When this 
happens, the waters of the Missouri 
River will begin backing up over the 
Indians’ farms. 

The new dam project will affect 
about 300 of the 425 families which 
are now living on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation. Some 155,000 acres of 
choice farm land will be covered when 
the dam goes into operation. The 
Indians’ hospital, and other 
buildings will also go under water. 

For all these losses the Indians will 
receive $7,500,000. They will move 
to another area and build a new com- 
munity. They are far from happy 
about leaving their homes, of course, 
but they know that thousands of peo- 
ple will benefit from the dam. 


schools, 


The treatment accorded the Communist Party varies widely. 


New Ambassadors 


In the strange world of interna- 
tional politics, ironic twists sometimes 
happen. Diplomats in our nation’s 
capital are watching one of these now. 

A former enemy nation has sent an 
ambassador. to our country with the 
hope that he will strengthen our na- 
tion’s friendship with his. Follow- 
ing him soon will be the new envoy 
from a former ally—and his presence, 
many fear, will not lighten the tension 
between our nation and his. 





WIDE WORLD 
NEW ENVOYS. Georgi M. Zarubin 
(left) is the new Russian ambassador 
to the United States. First post-war 
Japanese ambassador is Ejikichi” Araki. 


It was exactly 10% years after 
Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor, 
that her first postwar ambassador ar- 
rived in this country. He is Eikichi 
Araki, who reached Washington this 
month. Before World War II Araki 
was an Official in the New York office 
of the Bank of Japan. 

The other new ambassador, Georgi 
Zarubin, is from Russia. He is ex- 
pected to arrive in Washington 
shortly, and comes here after having 
served as Soviet Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Zarubin was ambassador to 
Canada when officials there discovered 
an atomic spy ring operating in the 
embassy. Thorough investigation 
failed to establish any connection be- 
tween Zarubin and the spy ring. 


Fighting Malaria 

In southeast Asia workers of the 
UN’s World Health Organization 
(WHO) are fighting one of the great 
killers—malaria. The disease, which 
takes about 3 million lives a year, is 
the biggest health problem in this part 
of the world. 
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That is why WHO picked this area 
for a large-scale attack on malaria. 
The first job, as WHO workers saw it, 
was to show the people living here how 
to spray DDT on breeding places of 
the malaria-bearing anopheles mos- 
quito. Once this was done the people 
could carry on the malaria control 
projects themselves. 

Last year WHO demonstrations 
reached about a million people. While 
this number is small compared with 
the population of southeast Asia, WHO 
workers believe that they have made 
real progress in their campaign. In 
Ceylon and India, some of the workers 
are helping the two nations set up 
insecticide plants to manufacture the 
chemicals for malaria control. 

But there still remain thousands of 
communities which haven’t learned of 
the value of insecticides in fighting 
malaria. So this vear, and for many 
vears to come, WHO teams will be 
moving from one spot to another with 
their demonstrations. In time, WHO 
leaders believe, malaria will no longer 
be the big killer which it is today. 

The World Health Organization was 
established April 7, 1948. It has its 
central headquarters in the old League 
of Nations’ beautiful palace at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Monsoon Month 

To the people of India and neigh- 
boring nations, this is the month for 
When the 


sweeps over the 


the long-awaited monsoon. 
spectacular wind 
southern 
heavy rainfalls to relieve the torrid 
And for 
that the people are very grateful. 
The monsoon, most meteorologists 
believe, begins with the April winds on 
the west coast of South America. As 
they move northwest across the Pa- 


Asian countries, it brings 


heat of the past few weeks. 


cific they pick up water. By June they 
reach the tip of India. Here the hot, 
dry weather, which often sends aver- 
age temperatures up over 100 degrees, 
creates a low pressure area in the sub- 
continent. 

This low pressure practically sucks 
the winds into the southern Asian 
lands. For three months they sweep 
east and north, bringing with them 
much-needed water for the dry, thirsty 
By fall the land has cooled off 


crops. 
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WATER IS LIFE for Asians. Primitive irrigation systems like this are used 
in Pakistan, but there and in India agriculture depends on the monsoon rains. 





HEALTH TEAMS of the United Nations help fight malaria, tuberculosis and 


other diseases. 


and the winds leave to take their old 
course south of the equator. 

Although the monsoon comes at 
about the same time every year, it is so 
unpredictable in many ways that it 
may mean the difference between life 
and death. If it doesn’t bring enough 
rain, crops may suffer, food shortages 
will result, and people die. Sometimes 
the monsoon brings too much rain and 
crops are washed away. 

Besides its importance to the land’s 
farmers, the monsoon means a great 
deal to industry. The rains replenish 
the stores of water in the rivers and 
reservoirs which turn the generators 
in hydro-electric plants. 


Natural Gas 


Although the old gas fields near 
Cadillac, Michigan, haven’t produced 
anything for years, you can see crews 
of workmen are busy there today. The 
companies that own the fields don’t 
expect to find more gas, however. In 
fact, they’re not interested in getting 
anything out of the fields now; they 
want to put something into them. 


That “something” is natural gas, 





ED PRE 


This young Tunisian doesn’t seem to appreciate the service. 


which is rapidly becoming one of our 
most sought-after fuels. The com- 
panies use the old fields to store up nat- 
ural gas for the winter, in which sea- 
son it is in great demand. The gas is 
pumped into depleted rock pockets and 
kept there under pressure until needed. 

There are several similar gas storage 
One of 
the largest is near Pittsburgh. Such 


fields throughout the nation. 


storage places are necessary, because 
the greatest demand for the gas is in 
parts of the country far away from 
the states where it is found. 

Although the value of natural gas 
has been known for a long time, only 
in the last 10 years has its use become 
widespread. At first, piping it was 
too expensive to make it a practical 
fuel. But the development of seamless 
steel pipe and the scarcity of fuel in 
World War II encouraged the natural 
gas industry to expand its operations. 
Now the gas is competing with oil 
and coal in some ways. 

Both homeowners and industrialists 
have become enthusiastic users of nat- 
ural gas during its booming growth. 
It is a clean fuel; it is cheap; and 
there are tremendous reserves of it 
still untapped under the earth’s sur- 
face. Also, industry has found that 
the gas can be turned into Diesel oil, 
gasoline, and many other products. 


Knotty Problem 


Starting July 1, the United States 
Air Force will begin to express air 
speeds and distances in new terms. 
Airmen will report speeds in knots in- 
stead of miles per hour. In place of 
statute or land miles, distances will be 
measured in nautical miles. The nauti- 
cal mile is 6,080 feet—about 1.15 stat- 
ute miles. The Air Force is making 
this change to eliminate the need for 
showing both nautical and statute mile 
distances on its charts. 

On the other hand, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which governs civilian 
flying, has decided that planes under 
its authority will keep the statute mile 
system. Overseas airlines that have 
been using nautical miles may continue 
to do so. 

The knot system started centuries 
ago. Sailors would measure their 
ship’s speed by throwing out a light 
anchor fastened to a reel of line in 


which knots were tied at intervals of 
17 feet, three inches. They then 
counted the number of knots which 
unwound in 28 seconds’ time. Because 
28 seconds is the same fraction of an 


er 


hour which 47’3” is of a nautical mile, 
counting the knots showed the ship’s 
speed in nautical miles per hour. When 
we say a ship has a speed of 20 knots, 
we mean that she takes one hour to 
sail 20 nautical miles. 


Party Keynoters 


Outside of the actual balloting, 
probably the most exciting feature of 
each nominating convention is the key- 
note address. Delivered on the open- 
ing night, the keynote speech starts the 
party’s ball rolling in the campaign 
to win the Presidential election. The 
speech, leaders hope, will rouse every- 
one to a fighting pitch. 

Because the address is important, 
leaders always try to find a top-notch 
orator t Picking the man 
isn’t easy, for both parties boast many 
great speakers. The matter is com- 
plicated, too, by the desire of each 


) give it. 


candidate for the nomination to have 
one of his supporters make the speech. 

General Douglas MacArthur was 
chosen as the Republican keynoter. He 
favors the candidacy of Senator Rob- 
ert Taft, whose supporters controlled 
the GOP arrangements committee. 





KEYNOTERS. Governor Paul Dever 
(left) of Massachusetts will address the 
Democrats, and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur (right), the Republicans. 


At the Democratic convention Gov- 
ernor Paul Dever of Massachusetts 
will deliver the keynote address. Gov- 
ernor Dever has held several state 
offices and is at present serving his 
second term as governor. 


Poet’s Birthplace 


Summer tourists on Long Island are 
visiting the new shrine to one of our 
nation’s best-loved poets, Walt Whit- 
man. It is the 142-year-old farm- 
house where Whitman was born. The 
home is south of Huntington, a few 
miles from New York City. 

Probably many of the visitors to 
the home will recall Whitman’s lines: 
The paths to the house I seek to make, 
But leave to those to come the house itself. 

Whitman’s poetic paths were not 
universally appreciated in the America 
of his day. A great many people found 
fault with his work. They complained 
that his style was crude and that his 
subject matter was often in bad taste 

More recently, however, Whitman’s 


poetry has been widely hailed for its 


distinctiveness and originality of ex- 
pression. Undoubtedly Americans will 
flock in large numbers to his birth- 
place. In its yard they will find some 
handsome lilac bushes, planted as a 
tribute to one of Whitman’s best- 
known poems, “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d.” 
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JET GIANT. This 162-foot YB-60 Convair jet bomber is a sample of the effective new air weapons we are developing. 


Rearmament Program Is Examined 


use, Whereas now it has nearly 15,000. 
He pointed out, too, that there have 
been big increases in Navy and Marine 
air strength. Our aircraft industry, 
Mr. Truman said, is now turning out 
planes ‘tat better than four times the 
pre-Korea rate.’ Military production 
in other lines is speeding up in about 
the same way. 


The boost in military output has 
been achieved without severe restric- 
tion on the manufacture of civilian 


goods. There have been limitations on 
the construction of buildings, and on 
the production of such items as auto- 
refrigerators, and washing 

but we have had no great 
shortages like those 
World War II. 

We are able to maintain high pro- 


mobiles, 
machines; 
experienced in 


duction of civilian goods while raising 
our output of combat items, because 
we are expanding our basic industries. 
We are developing the capacity to turn 
out more and more steel, aluminum, 
and electric power, for instance. 
When the 
were turning out approximately 1,800,- 


This year, 


Korean war began, we 


000 tons of steel per week. 
just before the start of the steel strike, 
about 2,100,000 


we were producing 


tons per week. The strike has caused 
much concern among mobilization offi- 
cials, despite the fact that the mills 
ve continued to turn out some steel 
r defense purposes. <A long stoppage 
vy of America’s key industries 
could give our defense program a seri- 
ous setback 
When war broke t in Korea, we 
ere producing aluminum at an annual 
rate of 735,000 tons. This vear we 
expect to produce ell over 1,000,000 
tons By the end 1952, it is pre 
dicted, we shall be able to generate 
nearly 114 times as much electric cur 
rent as we could devel p at the close 
of 1950. And our defense build-up has 


not vet reached its pe ak. It is exper ted 


to continue for many months 

Although the U Ss 
effort is moving along at a fairly rapid 
clip, it falls far short of 
out drive like the one we 
World War II. Such a 


involve stopping the manufacture of 


mobilization 


being an all- 
made during 


drive would 


(Concluded from page 1) 


pleasure automobiles and many other 
items. Government officials 
who are responsible for planning and 
directing our national defense say that 
full-scale mobilization is not necessary 
or desirable at this time. Here is the 
view which they put forth, and which 
guides our present defense program: 

“We are not involved in an all-out 
war today. We don’t know how soon, 
if ever, such a conflict may strike us. 
We must count on maintaining our 
defense effort over a long, indefinite 
period, preparing for a world war 
which might start tomorrow, or might 
break 1954, or might never 


occur, 


civilian 


out in 


What Is Needed? 


“An all-out mobilization drive would 
not fit this kind of situation. 
that we required our industries to stop 


Suppose 


producing all but the barest essentials 
of civilian goods, and that we put most 
of our factories to work, 24 hours a 
day, turning out planes, tanks, guns, 
and other We would be 
building a tremendous military force 
composed of 1952-model equipment. 
Suppose then that a world war begins 
in 1954 or 1955. Much of our equip- 
produced at strain and 


weapons 


great 
sacrifice, would by then be outmoded 


ment, 


perhaps outclassed by the weapons of 
the enemy. 

“Our best possible course is to do 
these things: (1 
able quantity of weapons now, so that 


Turn out a reason- 


we can hold our own in Korea, and so 
that we would have a sizable striking 
force at the beginning of a world war. 
2) Work hard on planning and de- 
signing new and better planes, tanks, 
and other items. 3) Put our indus- 
tries in shape so that they could—in 
case of all-out immedi- 
into full-scale military produc- 


war—swing 
ately 
tion and pour out a great flood of up- 
to-date equipment.” 

There is widespread agreement on 
the general principles of this policy. 
However, there is much dispute over 
the details of how it should be timed. 
Some Americans declare that the mo- 
bilization program should be speeded 


up, even though they agree that we can 


get by without full-scale military pro- 
duction at present. Others, apparently, 
think the program is already going too 
fast and believe that a considerable 
portion of our nation’s defense money 
is being wasted. They calf for econ- 
omy and more careful military spend- 
ing. 

Those who want a speed-up argue in 
this way: 

“Military experts report that 1953 
and 1954 will be years of extreme peril. 
Before long, it is believed, Russia will 
have built a big stockpile of atomic 
bombs. She is then quite likely to 
launch a world war, unless our mili- 
tary strength is great enough to con- 


vince her that she cannot win. That 
is why we must move fast—much 
faster than we are now going—to get 
large military forces into existence 


and ready to fight. 

“For example, our official goals call 
for an Air Force of 143 wings (each 
wing containing from 15 to 75 planes, 
depending on the type). Military 
planners apparently feel that we need 
an Air Force of this size to meet Rus- 


o> , us 
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sia’s initial attack, when and if that 
attack occurs. According to present 
schedules, though, we shall not have 
a 143-wing Air Force until about the 
end of 1955—approximately 3% years 
from now. That is too long to wait— 
especially in view of the strenuous 
military production efforts which Rus- 
sia is putting forth. The Soviet Union, 
it is reported, still produces more jet 


planes than we do.’ 


Another View 


While many people are criticizing 
our current defense effort as inade- 
quate, there is a move under way in 
The House of 
Representatives voted to spend 
considerably less money for defense, 
in the year beginning this July, than 
administration officials régard as 
necessary. The House has cut nearly 
5 billion dollars out of President Tru- 
man’s 52-billion-dollar request for na- 


Congress to reduce it. 
has 


tional defense funds. 

As these lines are written, the ap- 
propriation measure is. still under 
study in the Senate. It may finally 
emerge from Congress, therefore, with 
than those made 
originally in the House. But if the 
House reductions are allowed to stand, 
say administration we shall 
fall behind in the effort to reach our 
present defense goals. 

Congressmen who favor cutting the 
military budget feel that the adminis- 
tration’s defense planners have been 
too extravagant in their requests, and 
also that our military program con- 
tains much waste which could be elimi- 
nated. President Truman, though, has 
severely criticized the lawmakers who 
seeking to reduce the defense 
budget. “Slashing appropriations for 
defense,” he not 
It is playing with fire.” 

To sum up the situation: We have 
greatly increased our military power 
during the last two years. We have 
perhaps doubled or tripled the actual 
fighting strength of our armed forces, 
and we are developing the industrial 
capacity to turn out weapons far faster 
than they are now being produced. 

But is America’s defense program 
moving at the proper speed? We hope 
to build and maintain enough military 
strength to make the Russians afraid 
to start a world and enough 
strength to win any conflict that may 
be launched. Are we doing the job 
wisely and adequately? This 
now in dispute, is of vital concern to 
every American. 
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GROUND WEAPONS, like this 105 mm. recoilless rifle, are also part of the 
big defense production program that began after the start of the Korean War 
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Study Guide 


Mobilization 


1. Explain why it can be said that 
America’s reaction to the invasion of 
South Korea, two years ago, was two- 
fold. 

2. Compare the present number of 
men and women in our armed services 
with the numerical strength of those 
services at the beginning of the Korean 
war, 

3. According to President Truman, 
how does our rate of aircraft production 
compare with the pre-Korean rate? 

4. What change has taken place in 

our nation’s industrial capacity during 
the past two years? 
5. According to top government offi- 
cials, why is a full-scale mobilization 
program not necessary or desirable at 
present? 











6. Give the arguments of people who 
contend that the mobilization drive is 
not going fast enough. 

7. Why, in the opinions of numerous 
congressmen, could we safely cut our 


defense expenditures? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you think that the current 
seale of our military preparations is too 
large, too small, or about right? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. Do you believe that we and ow 
allies can, by building powerful military 
forces, keep the Soviet Union from 
launching a world war?) Why or why 
not? 


Argentina 


1. Compare this month’s inauguration 
ceremony in Argentina with that of 
1946, 

2. How did 
power? 


Peron first come into 


_3. What two groups have been among 
his strongest supporters? 

1. Why do many observers consider 
the Peron regime a dictatorship? 

5. How did Peron try to chanee the 
traditional economic pattern of Argen- 
tina? 

6. What effect have Perén’s policies 
had on agriculture? 

7. How is the Argentine president at- 
tempting to meet the present crisis? 

8. Where does Peron place the blame 
for Argentina’s troubles? 


Discussion 


1. Would you favor a U.S. loan to 
Argentina to help her out of her present 
troubles? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think our government should 
take any action concerning the frequent 
attacks on the U. S. in the government- 
controlled press of Argentina? If so, 
what? Explain your stand. 


Miscellaneous 


1. The bulk of the money Congress has 
authorized for foreign aid will go to 
what group of nations? 

_ 2, What is the monsoon? Why is it 
important to the people of India and 
neighboring countries? 

3. Name two non-communist European 
nations that have strong communist 
parties. Do you or do you not think 
that the Communist Party should be 
banned in the United States? Give your 
reasons. 

4. What do the letters “WHO” stand 
for? — In southeast Asia, what disease 
constitutes the biggest health problem? 

5. Where is Catalonia? What is its 
largest city? 

6. What is the task of the keynoter of 
a political convention? Name the key- 
noters of the coming national conven- 
tions in Chicago. 


Pronunciations 


Aconcagua—ah’'kon-kah’gwah 


Bernardino Rivadavia—bér’nahr-dé no 
ré’vah-dah’vyah 


Buenos Aires—bwa'nos i'ras 


Juan Diaz de Solis—hwahn dé‘ahs 


so-lés 
hwahn pé-rawn’ 
hoos’to dé 


Juan Peron 
Justo de Urquiza oor-ké’- 
sah 

Manuel de Rosas—mah-nwél’ dé raw’- 
sahs 

Pedro Ramirez—pay'dro rah-mé’rés 


yerba maté—yér'bah ma’ta 
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RAWN FOR THE AMERICAN e 


THE ARCTIC REGION is important in many ways, and it is being used more all 
the time. Notice the location of ice-island T-3, the site of our new weather station. 


On Top of the World 





Activity in the North 


VERY other day, a B-29—stripped 

of its military gear and carrying 
weather-recording equipment—leaves 
an Air Force base in Alaska for the 
North Pole. The hop over the north- 
ernmost part of the world and back 
takes 16 hours. The flight crews call 
the long, lonely run the Ptarmigan 
Track—after an Arctic bird known 
for its ability to fly long distances. 

Technicians aboard the B-29 collect 
information on temperature, humidity, 
and atmospheric pressure. The facts 
are radioed back to Alaska for relay 
to offices in the United States. The 
information is enabling forecasters in 
our country to make more accurate 
long-range weather predictions. 

It was during one of these routine 
weather missions that a Ptarmigan 
crew spotted some huge ice islands 
only 103 miles from the North Pole. 
One of the floes was about 35 miles 
long and 18 miles wide—larger than 
Guam. By keeping a careful watch, 
the weather crews discovered that the 
islands were drifting around in circles 
—a little over a mile a day. They 
named the masses T-1, T-2, and T-3. 


Using Ice Islands 


Military experts became interested 
in the islands. They said that the 
masses of ice might be used as advance 
bomber bases in time of war. Run- 
ways on the ice blocks could serve as 
emergency landing fields for planes 
stationed in the Arctic, as well as cen- 
ters for polar rescue operations. 

Meanwhile, the men flying the Ptar- 
migan Track wondered if it would be 
possible to land on one of the islands 
and set up a weather base there. The 
idea seemed fantastic. But several 
weeks ago, a ski-equipped C-47 suc- 
ceeded in landing on T-3—after cir- 
cling the frigid, bumpy island for 
more than an hour. The men dug a 
snow cave and unloaded some supplies. 
Later on, more equipment was dropped 
by parachute, and a radio expert and 


civilian scientist joined the group. The 
men will spend the summer studying 
winds and currents. T-3 may become 
a permanent weather station. 

On May 3, an Air Force plane 
using T-3 as a stopover base—suc- 
ceeded for the first time in making an 
air landing at the North Pole. Mem- 
bers of the expedition stayed at the 
Pole for more than three hours, col- 
lecting scientific data. 

In a short while, therefore, man may 
learn more about the North Pole and 
its surrounding territory than he has 
been able to glean since explorers first 
penetrated the far north by ship and 
Robert E. Peary was the first 
man to stand at the top of the world. 
After 18 years of polar discovery, in 
which he collected a vast amount of 
information about the Arctic, Admiral 
Peary reached the Pole on April 6, 
1909. 


sledge. 


The American explorer accom- 


plished his feat by making a 53-day 
journey over the polar ice pack! 
“Where in the world would a man 
get enough courage to start across 
the ice pack on foot for the North 
Pole?” asked one of the U. S. airmen 
who landed there recently. 

After Peary’s victory, explorers 
tried to reach the Pole by air. In 1926, 
Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian, and 
two companions flew over the Pole 
in a dirigible. In 1929, two Americans, 
Richard E. Byrd, and Floyd Bennett. 
crossed the Pole in an airplane. Since 
that time, a number of nations have 
established weather stations in the far 
north, and knowledge of the Arctic 
has grown. 


Corrected Picture 


New information has changed many 
old notions about the far north. Peo- 
ple used to think that al/ the Arctic 
was an ice cap. But the land area 
of the Arctic is eight million square 
miles—including parts of Canada, 
Greenland, the Soviet Union, Finland, 
While 


some of these areas are always under 


Sweden, Norway, and Alaska. 


ice and snow, in other regions most 
of the snow disappears during the 
summer and wild flowers appear 
Although Arctic temperatures some- 
times drop to 90 degrees below zero, 
in the summer the thermometer may 
Many 


rise to 70 degrees above zero. 


animals—such as’ wolves, caribou, and 
musk oxen—live all year round in the 
Arctic. In the Arctic Ocean are cod, 


halibut, herring, trout, salmon, whales, 
and seals. Many birds live near the 
Pole, too. Both fur-trapping and fish- 
ing are important Arctic activities. 

The polar northland is a treasure 
house of minerals, also. The world’s 
richest deposits of cryolite (used in 
making glassware, aluminum, and 
enamel) are located in Greenland. The 
Norwegians have been mining iron 
ore in the far north for some time 
In the Russian Arctic are huge de- 
posits of nickel, copper, platinum, gold, 
tin and radium. Iron and nickel have 
been found near Hudson Bay in the 
Canadian Arctic. 

Although the northern polar regions 
are thinly settled, there are Eskimos 
in Canada, Alaska, and Greenland. In 
northern Scandinavia, the Lapps fol- 
low their herds of reindeer over wide 
Mongoloid tribes live in north- 
ern Siberia, and other peoples inhabit 
parts of northern Alaska and Green- 
land. The Russians have built several 
large mining towns in the Arctic. 


areas. 





AT THE NORTH POLE. These airmen are the first fliers to land at the Pole. 
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The Argentines Yesterday and Today 


NDEMOCRATIC | government is 


by no means a new thing in 
Argentina (see page 1 article). This 
Latin American nation has endured 


many political struggles and several 
dictatorships throughout the years of 
its history. 

Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spanish ex- 
plorer looking for a water route be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
entered Argentina’s Plata River in 
1515-16. He was killed by Indians, 
however, and his companions returned 
to Spain without making extensive ex- 
plorations. Other expeditions followed, 
and Spaniards began to establish per- 
manent settlements in Argentina in the 
1560's. 

Through the colonists 

They looked 
upon themselves as Argentines and re- 
sented the harsh rule imposed on them 
They revolted in 1808 and 
formally declared their independence 
in 1816. 

Difficulties arose at once. Civil war 
broke out between those who wanted 
a strong central government and those 
who did not. Bernardino Rivadavia 
became the first president in 1826 as 
Politi- 
cal jealousies remained, however, and 
Rivadavia lasted only three years. He 


the 
worked for independence. 


years, 


by Spain. 


the civil conflict seemed over. 


Was overthrown by Manuel de Rosas 
who established himself at the capital 
as dictator of the nation. 
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ARGENTINA'S wealth of resources 
should mean well-being for her people 


E 


Rosas was overthrown in 1852. The 
following year a constitution much like 
that of the United States was adopted, 
and Justo de Urquiza became presi- 
dent. Fairly stable government lasted 
for a good many years, until the late 
1920’s, although it often was not dem- 
ocratic by American standards. 

Revolution in 1930 resulted in a mil- 
itary dictatorship, and political uncer- 
tainty has existed since. General Pedro 
Ramirez overthrew the government in 
1943 and he, in turn, was overthrown 


by a competing military group in 
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BUENOS AIRES. More than 3,000,000 persons live in Argentina’s capital city. 





REEN TRAVELER FROM a 


The capitol building can be seen at the far end of the great Plaza del Congreso. 


1944. Juan Peron one of the 
revolutionists in 1944, and his rise to 
power started then. 

PEOPLE. The population is just over 
17 million. More than 95 per cent 
of the people are of European 
chiefly Spanish and_ Italian. 
However, Argentina has encouraged 
immigration in recent years, and there 
are many people of German, French, 
Less than three 


Was 


de- 


scent, 


and British ancestry. 
per cent of the population today is 
made up of Indians. Spanish is the 
official language of the country, but 
may hear Italian, German, 
and other languages in the cities. 


one also 

Education in public schools is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Only about one out of every 10 per- 
sons cannot read or write; the illiter- 
acy rate in Argentina is probably the 
lowest in all of Latin America. Very 
few Argentines go on to high school 
and college. Even so, the country has 
one of the most advanced university 
systems on the southern continent. 
The University of La Plata attracts 
students from all over the world. The 
University of Buenos Aires, also, is 
well known. 

Most of the people live in the cities, 
although farming and 
are major occupations. Farm laborers 
are extremely poor. Workers in the 
city get along, for President Peron 
counts upon them as the chief support 
for his government. The city workers 
often get wage increases, and they 
are the principal beneficiaries of 
health, housing, and other social wel- 
fare programs. 


THE LAND. 


cattle-raising 


Argentina’s area of a 
little over a million square miles is 
about one-third that of the United 
States. Only Brazil is larger than 
Argentina on the Latin American 
continent. 

Mountains, a part of the Andes 
chain, run along Argentina’s western 
frontier. They include Mount Acon- 
cagua, which is more than 22,000 feet 
above sea level and is the highest peak 
in the Americas. Most of the country, 
however, is flat. A number of fairly 
small but attractive lakes are found 
throughout the land, especially in the 
mountainous areas. 

The seasons are exactly the opposite 





When it 
country, it is 


is summer in our 
Argentina. 
The weather varies sharply, because 
the land stretches southward from the 
tropics in the north to within 500 miles 
of the Antarctic. 
cold in the south, warm in the north, 
and moderate in the central areas. 

RESOURCES. Rich, black soil is Ar- 
gentina’s greatest wealth. It is so 
rich that it needs no fertilizers. The 
best of this land is in an area called 
the pampas. It is an almost treeless 
plain stretching 300 miles northwest, 
west, and south of Buenos Aires, the 
Argentine capital. There are forests 
in the north, and oil and natural gas 
in the south. 

AGRICULTURE. It is Argentina’s 
biggest industry. Wheat, corn, cattle, 
and sheep for meat and wool, are lead- 
ing products of the pampas. Cotton, 
rice, peanuts, and yerba maté, a tea 
that is very popular in Latin America, 
Argentina usually 
ranks second in the sale of wheat in 
world markets, first in corn and beef, 
and third in the shipment of mutton 
and lamb. 
countries. 


of ours. 
winter in 


Temperatures are 


also are produced. 


Most sales are to European 


Drought last vear created a serious 
Cattle 
herds were cut sharply, and this led 
to a reduction in the amount of beef 
available for export. Wheat and other 
grain crops were heavily damaged, so 
much so that some wheat may be pur- 
from other 
1952 is ended. 


economic crisis in Argentina. 


chased countries before 
The Argentine government is now 
undertaking a program to irrigate 2% 
million acres of dry land and to mecha- 
nize farming to a greater degree than 
is now the The hope is that 
the volume of farm production can 
be doubled by such methods. 
INDUSTRY. Meat packing is a major 
occupation for labor in the cities and 
towns. Beef in cans and frozen beef 
and lamb are the most important items 
prepared for sale to other countries. 
The hides of the animals are tanned, 
and Argentina supplies more than half 
of the hides sold on the world markets. 
Although processing meat is the 
most important manufacturing indus- 
try, textiles, clothing, shoes, furniture, 
and sugar also are produced. <A small 


case, 





oil-refining industry turns out about 
three-fourths of used in the 
country. <A special being 
made now to develop heavy industry. 
For example, Argentina is sett 
to build huge amounts of tractors and 


the oil 


effort is 
ing out 


other farm machinery which she for- 
merly bought from us and Britain. 

The expansion of industry has, in 
fact, been going on rapidly for the 
past 20 years. The number of persons 
in factories doubled in the six years 
1935 and 1941. There 
now more than a million workers. 

TRANSPORTATION. Argentina has 
more than 26,000 miles of railroads, 
more per than the United 
States. She has, also, a very extensive 
highway system, much of which was 
built in the years between 1930 and 
1940. 

British, American, and other invest- 
money to build most 
of Argentina’s transportation and com- 
for many 
their 
investments. In recent years, however, 
the government has taken over many 
of the facilities. 

DEFENSE. 


pulsory for men between the ages of 20 


between are 


person 


ors put up the 


munications facilities and, 


years, earned good incomes on 


Military service is com- 


and 22, and the government may call 
up all men and women between the 
ages of 12 and 50 whenever it chooses 
to do so. The standing army at pres- 
ent numbers only about 100,000 troops. 
The navy has two modern battleships, 
three light cruisers, and about a dozen 
destroyers. The air force has fewer 
than 200 planes. 
ernization 


However, a big mod- 
being carried 
About 
one-fourth of the national budget was 


program is 
on to build up defense forces. 


allotted for defense last year. 

BUENOS AIRES. The capital city 
is the largest in South America. With 
a population of just over three million, 
it ranks among the nine largest cities 
in the world. London, New York, 
Tokyo, Shanghai, Moscow, Berlin, and 
Chicago are larger. Buenos Aires is 
about the size of Leningrad. 

The Argentine capital is a modern 
metropolis. Much of it, especially in 
the business section, has been rebuilt 
in the past 50 to 60 years. 
smart office buildings, * 


There are 
‘swank” stores, 
With 
wide streets and many parks, Buenos 
Aires is much like any large, up-to- 
date city in Europe or America. 


good hotels, and muvie houses. 





EWING GALLOWAY 
UNEMPLOYMENT now threatens the 
packinghouse workers of Argentina as 
the supply of beef gets lower and lower 


